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ROADRUNNER 


Under  a gloomy  Labor  Day  morning  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Ron  Chapin  completes  a marathon  run 
from  the  Indiana  border  to  the  Mackinac 
Bridge.  See  Profile,  page  3 


Photo  by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Editorial 


(Editor’s  note:  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews, 
Michigan  Adjutant  General,  has  requested  each 
general  officer  and  major  Michigan  National 
Guard  commander  to  contribute  a guest  column 
to  the  Wolverine  Guard.  This  will  give  all  soldiers 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  views  of  their  leaders.) 


Colonel  Gregory  J.  Maciolik  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  191st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Group  at  Self  ridge  Air  National  Guard  Base. 
He  is  a Wayne  State  University  graduate  and 
holds  a master’s  degree  from  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity at  Troy,  Alabama.  He  was  commis- 
sioned in  1971  and  was  the  distinguished 
graduate  of  his  pilot  training  class  in  1972. 
In  1984,  he  was  placed  on  special  assignment 
at  the  Pentagon,  first  as  Air  Defense  Element 
Monitor  in  Operations  and  then  as  the  Air 
National  Guard  Advisor  to  the  Director  of 
Plans,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Plans  and 
Operations.  He  assumed  his  present  position 
on  1 February  1986.  He  is  a command  pilot 
with  over  2,400  hours  of  fighter  time.  Col- 
onel Maciolek  is  married  to  the  former 
Katherine  A.  (Kitty)  Barbier  and  is  the  father 
of  Deanne,  who  is  18  and  David,  who  is  14. 
He  was  promoted  to  Colonel  on  13  June 
1986. 

How  often  do  you  provide  feedback,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  to  your  subordinates?  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  if  you  asked  your 
subordinates  for  an  honest  answer,  they 
would  answer  something  like  — “The  only 
time  my  supervisor  talks  to  me  is  when  I do 
something  wrong.” 

Unfortunately,  most  supervisors  do  not 
take  the  time  to  give  positive  and  construc- 
tive feedback  to  their  subordinates.  “I  am 
too  busy  putting  out  fires  to  waste  time  tell- 
ing someone  he  or  she  did  a good  job,”  is 
a familiar  lament.  And  they  will  go  on  to  say 
that  workers  are  supposed  to  do  their  jobs. 
“That’s  what  they  are  paid  to  do.  Why 
should  I have  to  thank  them  for  doing  their 
jobs?” 


Col.  Gregory  J.  Maciolek 


Tag  Talk 


I believe  that  most  people  do  not  work  in 
the  Air  National  Guard,  either  full-time  or 
as  Guardsmen,  just  to  make  money. 
Granted,  we  work  to  provide  our  families 
with  shelter,  food,  clothes  and  the  other  ne- 
cessities, but,  there  are  numerous  other  oc- 
cupations that  would  provide  far  better  mon- 
etary compensation. 

We  work  for  many  reasons — the  chal- 
lenge, personal  satisfaction  and  for  us  in  the 
military,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  serving  our 
country  the  best  way  we  know  how.  So  since 
there  are  other  reasons  for  working  than  just 
making  money,  supervisors  should  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

They  should  take  the  time  to  show  appre- 
ciation to  the  steady  worker.  He  or  she  is 
there  day  in  and  day  out,  or  at  every  UTA, 


needs  little,  if  any,  supervision,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  perform  at  a high  satisfactory  level 
and  will  do  anything  that  is  asked. 

Feedback  to  the  average  worker  by  the  su- 
pervisor is  the  most  neglected  area  of  good 
communications  in  the  workplace.  If  you 
think  about  it,  the  superstars  of  the  organi- 
zation get  a lot  of  attention  as  do  those  who 
cause  problems  in  the  workplace.  That  takes 
care  of  about  20  percent  of  the  workers. 

A supervisor  spends  about  80  percent  of 
his  or  her  time  on  this  20  percent.  The  other 
80  percent  of  the  workers  need  feedback  too 
but  they  do  not  get  it.  They  need  to  know 
that  they  are  appreciated,  that  the  boss  real- 
izes they  do  a good  job  and  that  they  have 
needs  too.  In  the  retention  part  of  our  busi- 
ness, one  of  the  major  reasons  individuals 
do  not  reup  is  because  they  didn’t  feel 
needed,  appreciated  or  did  not  get  a chance 
to  excel  in  the  AFSC  or  MOS. 

A method  I use,  for  those  who  work  di- 
rectly for  me,  is  to  schedule  a formal,  quar- 
terly meeting  with  each  of  them.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  have  a closed  door,  no  interrup- 
tions meeting  to  discuss  each  one’s  perfor- 
mance, progress,  strong  areas  and  weak 
areas,  to  review  last  quarter’s  goals  and  to 
establish  the  next  quarter’s  goals  or  areas  to 
work  on.  This  meeting  may  last  anywhere 
from  one-half  hour  to  perhaps  two  hours. 
One  of  the  key  questions  that  I will  ask  dur- 
ing this  meeting  is  whether  I am  providing 
that  individual  with  what  he  or  she  requires 
to  do  their  job.  I,  of  course,  provided  feed- 
back on  a daily  basis  as  needed,  but  this  for- 
mal session  really  provides  strong,  formal 
feedback.  But  it  is  necessary  to  schedule  it, 
be  frank  in  your  discussions  (must  be  good 
two-way  communications),  be  specific  in 
your  discussions  concerning  both  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  be  willing  to  help  the 
individual  to  succeed  in  the  job.  If  a worker 
knows  that  the  boss  is  supportive  and  appre- 
ciative, the  sky’s  the  limit.  And  when  it 
comes  to  performance  appraisal  time,  there 
are  no  surprises. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Profile 


THE  MARATHON  MAN 


Sergeant  First  Class  Ron  Chapin,  39  and 
a full  time  Army  National  Guard  recruiter 
for  the  Greenville,  Michigan  area,  recently 
completed  a 317  mile  run  from  the  Indiana 
border  to  Mackinac  City.  He  left  Sturgis, 
Michigan  on  M-66  on  the  22nd  of  August 
and  arrived  at  Mackinac  City  on  the  6th  of 
September.  This  averaged  to  a 20  mile 
marathon  for  16  days.  During  the  16  days 
of  continuous  running,  Sgt.  Chapin  went 
through  two  pairs  of  Adidas  running  shoes. 
On  Labor  Day,  Sgt.  Chapin  led  off  the 
Bridgewalk  and  was  the  fifth  person  to  finish 
the  run. 

Asked  why  he  took  personal  leave  to  run 
nearly  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
Chapin  said  it  was  a personal  challenge.  “I 
started  running  seriously  in  February  of  this 
year.  I had  been  a three-pack-a-day  smoker 
for  almost  19  years  and  knew  I was  doing 
some  serious  damage  to  my  body.  I quit  cold 
turkey  and  then  started  running  to  keep  from 
getting  fat.  I found  that  I really  liked  it  and 
was  getting  into  good  shape.  The  Michigan 
Lung  Association  sponsored  me  and  at  last 
count  we  had  raised  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  Lung  Association.” 

Excelling  is  nothing  new  for  Sgt.  Chapin. 
He  was  a June  1966  graduate  of  Lakeview 
high  school,  Michigan,  and  joined  the  Regu- 
lar Army  in  September.  He  was  trained  in 


Tired  but  not  exhausted,  Sgt.  1st  Class  Ron 
Chapin  rests  after  his  16-day  run  from  the 
Indiana  border  to  the  Mackinac  Bridge. 


Air  Defense  Artillery  and  held  the  job  of 
crewman  on  a Chapparral- Vulcan  missile 
system.  In  1974  he  was  named  the  Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  of  the  Year  for  the 
1st  Armored  Division  in  West  Germany. 
That  same  year  he  was  inducted  into  the 
prestigious  Sergeant  Morales  Leadership 
Club.  Sergeant  First  Class  Chapin  made 
NCO  of  the  Year  a second  time  in  1976,  this 
time  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

After  leaving  the  Regular  Army,  Sgt. 
Chapin  joined  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard  in  1981  and  was  appointed  the  full 
time  Army  Guard  recruiter  for  the  1st  Bat- 
talion 119th  Field  Artillery  in  Lansing.  He 
continued  his  winning  ways  and  in  1983  was 
a Chief’s  Fifty  Winner  for  bringing  122  sol- 
diers into  the  Michigan  Army  National 
Guard. 

What  does  one  think  about  while  running 
for  sixteen  days  and  320  miles?  “Smoking.” 
said  Chapin.  “I  figure  that  in  19  years  of 
smoking  I smoked  over  a half  million  cig- 
arettes. With  three  feet  to  a running  stride, 
I calculated  when  I was  running  that  every 
time  one  of  my  shoes  hit  the  pavement,  I was 
cancelling  out  one  of  my  cigarettes  that  I had 
smoked.” 


By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


MICHIGAN  NATIONAL  GUARD  PEOPLE  PROGRAMS 


The  Michigan  National  Guard  is  a military 
organization  and  seldom  do  we  think  of 
ourselves  as  a helping  or  social  service 
agency.  The  National  Guard  is  a community 
of  people  quite  like  American  society  in  gen- 
eral with  identical  needs  and  even  a few 
unique  programs.  The  purpose  of  our  social 
programs  is  singular,  that  is  to  have  our  sol- 
diers and  airmen  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion to  accomplish  their  jobs  — the  military 
mission. 


TAG  TALK  Continued 

As  Group  Commander,  I also  send  each 
individual  who  receives  an  Outstanding  or 
Excellent  performance  appraisal  a note  con- 
gratulating him  or  her  on  a job  well  done. 
It  is  my  method  of  informing  that  individ- 
ual that  the  Commander  knows  and  cares 
that  he  or  she  is  excelling. 

I try  to  spend  some  time  each  day  getting 
around  to  the  various  work  areas  to  chat  with 
members  of  the  unit  and  make  sure  that  they 
have  everything  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 
You  would  be  surprised  how  important  it  is 
for  these  workers  to  know  that  the  boss  cares 
about  them.  Try  it,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  response. 


Basic  differences  exist  between  the  Mich- 
igan National  Guard’s  programs  and  those 
of  the  general  population.  First,  these  social 
programs  are  a function  of  command.  Sec- 
ond, most  programs  are  regulatory;  and 
third,  the  goal  is  to  maximize  our  fighting 
force. 

The  Michigan  National  Guard  has  over 
15,000  men  and  women.  This  makes  us  one 
of  the  largest  employers  in  the  State.  We 
have  over  1 ,700  full  time  employees  divided 
into  Army  and  Air,  Technician  and  Active 
Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR).  Our  social  pro- 
grams differ  depending  on  the  status  of  the 
individual. 

This  is  an  overview  article  with  successive 
articles  each  month  describing  in  depth  each 
of  the  social  programs.  Very  briefly,  the  suc- 
cessive articles  will  describe  the  following 
Michigan  National  Guard  social  Programs: 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE:  We  have  four  sep- 

"When  things  go  wrong  in 
your  command,  start  searching 
for  the  reason  in  increasingly 
larger  concentric  circles  around 
your  own  desk." 

— Gen.  Bruce  Clark,  USA 


arate  programs  for  evaluation  and  treatment 
of  drug  and  alcohol  problems. 

EDUCATION:  A variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  education  levels  of  our 
people. 

FAMILY  PROGRAMS  is  designed  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  mobilization  on  the  fam- 
ily and  to  involve  the  family  members  in  the 
activities  of  the  National  Guard. 

MENTAL  HEALTH:  A program  to  eval- 
uate and  treat  individuals  experiencing  per- 
sonal problems. 

TRAINING:  One  of  our  largest  assets 
both  to  the  organization  and  the  individual. 

ECONOMIC:  The  existence  of  the  Mich- 
igan National  Guard  has  definite  financial 
and  environmental  benefits  to  the  State  and 
individuals. 

COMBAT  MENTAL  HEALTH:  A new 

program  designed  to  train  cadre  and  treat 
soldiers/airmen  experiencing  combat  stress 
reactions. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  Three  sepa- 
rate programs  including  Affirmative  Action 
Plans  to  insure  equal  treatment  of  individuals 
regardless  of  race,  gender,  religion  or  ethnic 
background. 

by  Maj.  James  DeVries 
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Editorial 


Investing  In  People 


As  a derivative  of  the  Army’s  “Reaching 
for  Excellence”  campaign,  I have  chosen  a 
theme  of  “Investing  in  People”  to  promote 
the  programs  and  services  delivered  through 
the  Michigan  National  Guard’s  Army  Con- 
tinuing Education  System  (ACES).  This 
theme  reflects  my  ongoing  commitment  to 
provide  our  soldiers  — officer  and  enlisted 
— opportunity  to  set  and  achieve  educational 
goals  while  a member  of  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard.  “Investing  in  People”  also  ex- 
presses Governor  Blanchard’s  commitment 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  its  citizens,  and  the 
many  fine  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  it. 

Education  is  foundational  to  the  skills  and 
values  essential  to  military  learning.  Aris- 
totle, pupil  of  Plato,  and  tutor  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  once  questioned  by  a citizen 
on  the  value  of  education. 

“What,”  asked  the  questioner,  “is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  educated  and  uneducated 
man?” 

“The  same  difference,”  Aristotle  replied, 
“as  being  alive  and  being  dead.” 

Education  is  fundamental  to  all  we  do  and 
is  a major  contributor  to  the  Army’s  success 
in  meeting  organizational  goals.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  basic  ability  to  read  and  to 
function  as  a literate  human  being  has  not 
lost  its  significance  to  life  and  happiness. 
Education  forms  the  foundation  on  which 
training  is  assimilated,  leaders  are  developed, 
and  basic  to  the  ability  to  think,  to  analyze, 
to  communicate.  For  any  nation  or  organiza- 
tion that  would  reach  for  excellence,  invest- 
ing in  people  through  education  provides  the 
cutting  edge  in  today’s  ever  changing  work- 
place. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  and  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  a very  significant  portion  of 
our  personnel  are  functionally  illiterate  but 
this  is  the  case  as  we  have  previously  in- 
dicated when  introducing  the  Basic  Skills 
Education  Program  (BSEP).  Many  of  our 
soldiers  do  not  want  this  fact  known  pub- 
licly, but  the  only  way  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  is  to  put  the  facts  on  the  table  and 
then  go  to  work  to  teach  our  soldiers  the 
basic  skills.  Initially  they  will  be  embar- 
rassed, but  soon  they  will  recognize  the  per- 
sonal benefits  to  both  themselves  and  their 
families  as  well  as  their  units  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Officers  and  NCO’s  at  every 
level  must  assist  these  functionally  illiterate 
soldiers  to  learn  basic  skills.  They  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a matter 
to  be  ashamed  of  and  there  is  help  and  as- 
sistance that  is  available.  They  must  also 
understand  that  they  simply  cannot  move  up 
the  ladder  in  the  military  system  without  hav- 
ing basic  literacy  skills  and  they  must  be  able 


Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews 


"A  teacher  who  is  attempting 
to  teach  without  inspiring  the 
pupil  with  a desire  to  learn  is 
hammering  on  a cold  iron." 

— Horace  Mann, 
educator 


to  read,  write  and  perform  basic  math  skills 
at  the  minimum  of  an  eighth  grade  level.  It 
boils  down  to  the  simple  fact  “no  basic 
literacy  skills,  no  promotions.”  Favorable 
personnel  actions  can  only  be  granted  to 
those  soldiers  that  have  the  personal  initia- 
tive, ambition  and  drive  to  recognize  and  ad- 
mit the  problem  and  then  do  something 
about  it  with  our  help.  If  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  they  cannot  properly 
serve  their  state  and  nation  during  times  of 
crisis.  Our  “literacy  incentive  program”  is, 
and  must  be,  a vital  part  of  “Investing  in 
People”  and  this  program  must  be  based  on 
incentives  that  work  to  emphasize  education 
by  making  literacy  achievement  a factor  in 
the  upward  mobility  process.  This  program 
is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a barrier,  but  as 
a door  — a door  to  personal  achievement 
and  excellence  together  with  increased  bene- 
fits, advancement  and  eventual  retirement 
benefits  from  the  Michigan  National  Guard. 
In  order  to  do  this,  each  of  us  need  to 
motivate,  encourage,  and  give  hope  to  make 
this  program  a success. 

We  often  overlook  the  value  of  education 


to  an  organization.  It  is  a tool  for  discover- 
ing high  achievers  and  is  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping such  key  leadership  values  and  char- 
acteristics as  personal  responsibility, 
commitment,  and  self-confidence.  It  also 
provides  a valuable  recruiting  and  retention 
tool.  This  is  most  critical  to  the  Michigan 
Army  National  Guard  during  these  historic 
times  as  we  strive  to  reach  15,000-plus  mem- 
bers. To  reach  this  goal,  we  must  fully  ex- 
ploit our  continuing  educational  resources 
and  seek  out  the  high  performance  soldiers 
who  will  take  us  into  the  21st  century. 

The  “Investing  in  People”  initiative  must 
communicate  the  lifelong  learning  process  re- 
quired in  today’s  society.  Experts  say  that 
the  information  needed  to  work  in  most 
career  fields  evolves  every  seven  to  ten  years. 
Already  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers  must 
go  back  to  school  every  year  just  to  keep  up. 
This  same  concept  must  be  instilled  through- 
out the  Michigan  National  Guard.  The  con- 
cept of  lifelong  learning  must  be  instilled  in 
every  soldier  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  an 
ever  changing  and  highly  technical  work- 
place, both  military  and  civilian. 

Through  ACES,  a single  package  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  available.  A sol- 
dier who  sees  and  benefits  from  this,  and 
finds  that  the  pursuit  of  a personal  goal  is 
legitimate  and  represents  values  the  Army 
National  Guard  respects,  is  more  inclined  to 
stay. 

We  have  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  be 
the  leader  in  Michigan  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  our  membership.  In 
fact,  with  so  many  of  our  State’s  youth  under 
the  Guard’s  sponsorship  as  citizen  soldiers, 
we  have  a responsibility  to  provide  profes- 
sional and  personal  growth  more  so  than 
many  other  elements  of  society.  In  exchange 
for  their  commitment  to  a strong  state  militia 
and  national  defense,  our  soldiers  should  be 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  achieve  educa- 
tional excellence. 

“Investing  in  People”  is  an  opportunity 
to  show  how  education  can  improve  the 
Guard  and  the  soldier.  It  requires  en- 
thusiastic support  at  every  level  of  command. 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  stated  in  their  joint  statements  of  10 
April  1987,  “ . . .Army  policy  supports  that 
all  soldiers  be  provided  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  both  their  professional 
and  personal  educational  goals.”  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  “Investing  in  People”  initiative  to  en- 
sure that  soldiers  and  leaders  are  aware  of 
the  value  of  education  and  the  part  it  can 
play  in  continuing  to  create  a strong,  vital 
Michigan  Army  National  Guard. 

By  Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  J.  Andrews 
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This  copy  photograph  shows  Capt.  Maximiilian  Luna  (circled)  as  a member  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Rough  Riders”  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 


Hispanics  In  The  Military  — A Proud  Tradition 


Lieutenant  General  Leo  Marquez,  then 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  and 
Engineering,  U.S.  Air  Force,  said,  “I  can- 
not overstate  that  we  provide  opportunity  — 
the  opportunity  to  learn  a useful  skill,  to 
travel  and  see  our  country  and  other  lands, 
to  broaden  their  horizons  — to  be  all  they 
can  be. . 

A Hispanic  who  was  “all  what  he  could 
be”  was  Major  Salvador  Vallejo.  He  led  469 
Hispanic  soldiers  in  repulsing  a Confederate 
invasion  of  New  Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the 
approximately  9,900  Hispanics  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut 
led  Union  Forces  and  captured  New  Orleans 
for  the  Union  in  1862.  His  strategies  for  at- 
tacking Forts  was  well  known.  He  attained 
the  highest  possible  rank,  Admiral  of  the 
Navy.  Also  showing  their  pride  were  a 
number  of  women.  Loretta  Janet  Velesquez 
disguised  herself  as  a man  and  fought  with 
the  Confederate  Army. 

Captain  Maximiilian  Luna  showed  that  he 
was  all  he  could  be  when  he  rode  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Rough  Riders.” 

During  World  War  I the  French  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  Nicholas  Lucero. 
Nicholas  Lucero  also  earned  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Victory  Medal 
with  three  bars  and  two  Purple  Hearts. 

World  War  II  showed  us  many  more 
heroic  Hispanics.  Private  Jose  P.  Martinez 
is  an  example.  He  was  the  first  Hispanic  to 
receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  1943  invasion  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  He  was  one  of  the  250,000-500,000 
Hispanics  who  served.  Two  hundred  His- 
panic women  were  members  of  the  Women’s 


Army  Corps  at  this  time. 

In  Korea  the  pride  carried  on.  Nine  His- 
panics received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  The  65th  Infantry  Division  — an  all 
Hispanic  Division  — earned  four  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses  and  124  Silver  Stars. 

Hispanics  again  proved  their  dedication  to 
duty  and  country  in  Vietnam.  The  first  man 
to  be  taken  as  a Prisoner  of  War  was  Lt. 
Commander  Everett  Alverez  Jr.  He  re- 
mained a prisoner  for  eight  and  one  half 
years.  In  1968  while  assigned  to  Special 
Forces  Group  Master  Sergeant  Roy  P.  Bena- 
videz saved  the  lives  of  eight  men  after  receiv- 
ing numerous  severe  wounds.  His  fearless 
personal  leadership,  devotion  to  duty  and 
valorous  actions  while  facing  overwhelming 
odds  earned  him  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Thus  again  Hispanics  were  “all  they 
could  be.” 

Hispanics  have  contributed  highly  to  our 
Country’s  defense.  General  Cavazos 
summed  up  the  Hispanic  pride  when  he  told 
what  a World  War  II  veteran  said  to  him  as 
he  was  leaving  for  Korea.  He  said  “Hijo,  no 
te  olvides  — esta  es  tu  tiera,  ese  es  tu  cielo, 


aqui  esta  tu  razon  y esa  es  tu  bandera.”  “Son 
never  forget  — this  is  your  land,  there  is  your 
sky,  here  is  your  reason  for  going  and  that 
is  your  flag.” 

From  the  Hispanic  Exploration  and  con- 
quest of  North  America  (1492-1541) 
throughout  our  history,  Hispanic  Americans 
have  defended  our  Nation,  their  actions  have 
been  in  the  highest  tradition,  a credit  to 
themselves,  and  their  ancestry  — they  have 
contributed  their  full  measure  to  the  life  and 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Michigan  National  Guard  Salutes  you! 

HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK:  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week  paid  tribute 
to  a rich  part  of  America’s  cultural  tradition, 
offering  all  Americans  a welcome  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  qualities  and  contribu- 
tions of  Hispanic  Americans.  In  recognition 
of  the  many  achievements  of  the  Hispanic 
American  Community,  the  Congress,  by 
joint  resolution  on  17  September  1968  ap- 
proved, authorized  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  which  includes  15  and  16 
September  as  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  (82  Stat.  848).  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  learn  of  the  rich  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Hispanic  community  through  music, 
dance,  art,  food  and  dress  in  over  twenty  (20) 
different  calendars  of  events  Statewide.  In- 
dividuals are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
many  events  that  are  being  offered  now  and 
throughout  the  year.  Individuals  may  con- 
tact the  State  of  Michigan  Commission  on 
Spanish  Speaking  Affairs  at  (517)  373-8339/ 
(517)  373-3943  for  more  information. 
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Fourth  Annual  Freedom  Academy  — 
A Continuing  Success 


A close  look  at  an  M-60A1  tank  sparks  questions  by  delegates  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
to  National  Guard  members. 


The  4th  annual  Michigan  Freedom  Acad- 
emy has  just  completed  another  year  of  pro- 
moting better  understanding  of  freedom  and 
citizenship  to  a group  of  more  than  75 
selected  high  school  students  from  around 
the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  week-long  program  held  at  Captain 
Phelps-Collins  Air  National  Guard  Base, 
Alpena  Michigan,  gave  the  delegates  the 
unique  opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
many  forms  of  freedom  found  in  this 
country. 

Guest  speakers  from  the  military  joined 
leaders  in  business  and  industry,  the  media, 
religion  and  state  government  in  a series  of 
seminars  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the 
young  delegates. 

Opening  the  academy  was  Maj.  Gen. 
Vernon  Andrews,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  who  sparked  questions 
about  national  defense.  Major  General 
Donald  Brudick,  director  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  explained  the  Army  Guard  role 
in  America  while  Brig.  Gen.  John  McMerty, 
deputy  director  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
presented  the  Air  Guard  function. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Academy  was 
the  chance  to  hear  from  two  individuals  who 
have  lost  personal  freedom  at  one  time. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  O’Dell,  a former 
Vietnam  Prisoner  of  War  and  David  Can- 
trell, a former  prisoner  in  a state  prison 
spoke  to  the  youth. 

National  Defense  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  with  demonstrations  of  equip- 
ment and  aircraft  from  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  as  well  as  information  from 
representatives  from  service  academies.  A 


large  number  of  the  students  attending  the 
Freedom  Academy  had  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  attending  a military  academy  prior  to 
their  selection  for  the  week  at  Phelps-Collins. 

Other  featured  speakers  in  the  week-long 
program  were  Brig.  Gen.  O.K.  Lewis,  com- 
mander of  the  40th  Air  Division,  Wurtsmith 
Air  Force  Base  speaking  on  the  military  con- 
tribution from  an  active  duty  outlook.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Joseph  Page,  a recruitment 
liaison  for  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 


emy presented  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  was  challenged  by  Sandra  Gubin,  a 
Soviet  policy  expert  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Colonel  (Chaplain)  Gary  Gilbert- 
son discussed  religious  freedom  while  retired 
Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  Radike  promoted  educa- 
tion in  a free  society.  Representing  state 
government  and  Governor  Jim  Blanchard 
was  his  deputy  chief  of  staff  Nancy  Austin 
Swartz.  Peter  Gavilovich,  a columnist  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  spoke  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  Major  General  (ret)  Lucius  Theus  and 
four  other  members  of  the  famed  Tuskeegee 
Airmen  presented  a discussion  on  ethnic 
minorities  and  gave  delegates  a glimpse  of 
their  historic  stint  as  aviators.  Finally,  back 
to  back,  were  presentations  from  two  men 
who  went  face  to  face  almost  immediately 
thereafter  across  the  bargaining  tables.  Frank 
Garrison,  president  of  the  Michigan 
AFL-CIO,  spoke  on  organized  labor  while 
A1  Warren,  vice  president  of  General 
Motors,  portrayed  the  role  of  business  and 
I commerce  in  America. 

“ The  freedom  Academy  is  staffed  by  mem- 
q.  bers  of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
3 and  the  delegates  live  in  barracks  just  like  the 
| military  personnel  who  train  at  Phelps- 
| Collins.  The  young  people  had  the  unique 
s experience  of  dining  in  a military  “chow 
e hall”  for  a week. 

s A speech  contest  focusing  on  the  delegates’ 
■=  own  understanding  and  appreciation  was 
| held  along  with  recreational  activities  and  a 
£ talent  show  to  round  out  the  events  held  dur- 
ing the  Academy  July  19-24. 

By  Maj.  Pat  Filios 


A Freedom  Academy  delegate  dreams  of  flying  with  the  help  of  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  P.  Tesner. 
General  Tesner  is  a member  of  the  board  for  the  Michigan  Freedom  Foundation,  sponsors 
of  the  Michigan  Freedom  Academy. 
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Photo  by  110th  Tactical  Air  Support  Group 


Last  Two  T-33  Aircraft  Leave  Selfridge 


The  last  two  T-33  “Shooting  Star”  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  191st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Group  at  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base 
departed  on  Friday,  26  June  1987.  The  air- 
craft were  bound  for  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  where  they  will  be  repainted  and 
turned  over  to  pilots  of  the  Mexican  Air 
Force.  T-33  aircraft  have  been  assigned  to 
the  191st  since  1955  when  the  unit  received 
five  brand  new  aircraft.  The  T-33  has  been 
used  by  the  191st  primarily  as  targets  for  in- 
tercept training. 

For  pilot  Col.  Lynwood  Fuelling,  who  has 
been  a T-33  pilot  for  the  last  34  years,  the 
occasion  was  doubly  poignant.  It  was  his  last 
flight  as  a military  pilot.  Colonel  Fuelling, 
the  Deputy  Commander  of  the  State  Head- 
quarters, Michigan  Air  National  Guard,  re- 
tired on  30  June.  He  lives  in  Livonia, 
Michigan. 

Maj.  Mike  McKeon,  pilot  of  the  second 
aircraft,  is  a component  design  engineer  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company.  He  lives  in  Can- 
ton, Michigan. 

Pilots  and  maintenance  personnel  of  the 
191st  gathered  on  the  ramp  with  191st  Com- 
mander, Col.  Gregory  Maciolek,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  T-33s.  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Cass 
Maciejewski  who  worked  on  the  T-33’s  when 
they  first  arrived  at  Selfridge,  expressed 
everyone’s  feelings  when  he  commented, 
“It’s  sad  to  see  them  leave.” 


The  191st  Fighter  Interceptor  Group’s  last  two  T-33  aircraft  on  the  parking  ramp  at  Selfridge 
Air  National  Guard  Base  just  prior  to  their  final  flight  from  the  base. 


Pilots  Maj.  Mike  McKeon  (left)  and  Col.  Lynwood  Fuelling  complete  flight  planning  prior 
to  the  T-33’s  last  flight  out  of  Selfridge. 





FREEDOM  SHRINE  DEDICATION 

The  Exchange  Club  of  Alpena,  Michigan  recently  presented  Captain  Phelps-Collins  Air  National  Base  with  the  Freedom  Shrine  Documents, 
28  exact  photographs  of  some  of  the  most  famous  documents  in  American  history,  during  the  Freedom  Academy  encampment.  Presenting 
the  Shrine  was  Paul  Stolt,  center,  Donald  Stevens,  right  of  center,  and  Rick  Bowen,  far  right.  Accepting  the  Freedom  Shrine  are  Lt.  Col. 
“Digger”  O’Dell,  left,  and  Col.  Paul  A.  Pochmara,  then  Base  Commander. 


Photo  by  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Thomas  Beatty  Photo  by  Selfridge  Photo  Lab  Photo  by  Selfridge  Photo  Lab 


Brigadier  General  Harold  Rudolph  sights  his  Kalashnikov  AK-47  assault  rifle  on  advancing 
American  troops  during  Class  30’s  Final  Assault. 


The  General  and  His  Kalashnikov 


The  mission  of  the  127th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  is  to  provide  close  air  support  to  the 
ground  commander  in  the  way  of  aircraft  de- 
livered iron  bombs,  cannon  fire,  rockets  and 
napalm. 

Brigadier  General  Harold  Rudolph,  Com- 
mander of  the  127th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Michigan  Air  National  Guard,  has  been  in 
the  close  air  support  business  for  a long  time 
and  recently  found  out  what  it  was  like  to 
look  at  it  from  the  infantryman’s  point  of 
view. 

A part  of  his  command,  the  127th  Weap- 
ons System  Security  Flight  from  Selfridge  Air 
National  Guard  Base,  was  tasked  to  provide 
Opposing  Forces  (OPFOR)  against  Officer 
Candidate  School  Class  30  at  Michigan  Mili- 
tary Academy  near  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Class  30  was  at  Fort  Custer  Training  Cen- 
ter and  finishing  up  their  pre-commissioning 
training  with  a three  day  tactical  exercise. 
This  exercise  would  climax  with  a Deliberate 
Daylight  Attack  against  the  OPFOR  who 
were  dug  in  on  a hill  mass  near  Lawler 
Cemetery. 


Major  John  Herman,  Commander  of  the 
127th  Weapons  Systems  Security  Flight, 
suited  up  Brig.  Gen.  Rudolph  in  a Soviet  uni- 
form and  helmet  and  armed  him  with  a So- 
viet AK-47  Kalashnikov  assault  rifle.  He  then 
teamed  up  Rudolph  with  another  member  of 
the  127th,  similarly  uniformed  and  armed 
and  assigned  them  a sector  of  fire  to  cover 
from  the  objective. 

According  to  Maj.  Herman,  these  weap- 
ons and  uniforms  were  captured  by  United 
States  Forces  during  the  Grenada  Rescue 
Operation  and  are  made  available  to  Readi- 
ness Assistance  Groups,  such  as  the  one  at 
Selfridge,  for  use  by  units  conducting  real- 
istic, OPFOR  training. 

At  1405  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  OP- 
FOR and  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Rudolph,  more 
comfortable  with  bringing  screaming  death 
from  above,  settled  into  their  holes,  checked 
their  Kalashnikovs  and  waited  for  the  Final 
Assault. 


by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Moving  out  in  good  order,  Class  30  begins  the  Final  Assault  on  Hill  890  under  cover  of  smoke. 
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The  Final  Ass; 

The  preparation  for  the  Final  Assault  of 
Officer  Candidate  School  Class  30  at  Mich- 
igan Military  Academy  began  on  12  July 
1986  when  they  fell  into  a lumpy  formation 
early  in  the  first  day  of  their  junior  year. 

Two  stress-filled  weeks  of  map  reading, 
day  and  night  land  navigation,  basic  leader- 
ship principles,  physical  training  and  com- 
munications barely  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

During  the  year,  Class  30  studied  textbook 
tactics  on  drill  weekends  at  Fort  Custer  and 
began  turning  their  thinking  to  leading  as- 
saults as  combat  leaders  rather  than  follow- 
ing as  a simple  rifleman  as  they  did  in  basic 
combat  training. 

Captain  Van  Clark,  a Marine  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  was  the  Chief  Tactics  In- 
structor and  frequently  drew  on  his  con- 
siderable combat  experience  to  make  a real 
world  point  about  an  academic  tactical  situ- 
ation. 

The  final  two  weeks  of  the  Officer  Can- 
didate School  program  at  Michigan  Military 
Academy  is  mostly  tactics.  According  to 
Capt.  Clark,  a solid  150  hours  are  devoted 
to  tactics  in  the  final  phase  of  OCS. 

Class  30  began  on  the  ground  with  a sim- 
ple review  of  traveling,  traveling  overwatch 
and  bounding  overwatch.  This  was  followed 
by  training  in  fighting  through  an  ambush, 
meeting  engagements,  force  on  force  and 
reactions  on  a hasty  attack. 


Officer  Candidate  Grace  Williams  “cam- 
mies”  up  with  help  of  a fellow  candidate. 


"Nothing  comforts  a soldier, 
ankle-deep  in  mud,  faced  by  a 
roadblock  of  fortified  strong- 
holds, as  much  as  the  sight  of 
bombs  wreaking  havoc  on  stub- 
born enemy  positions.  It  puts 
heart  into  him." 

— Gen.  R.  L.  Eichelberger, 
on  Marine  air  support, 
Philippines,  August  1945 


Photo  by  1st  Lt.  Mark  Losinski 


of  Class  30 

Some  problems  were  twenty-four  hours 
long  as  Capt.  Clark  and  his  Chief  Assistant 
Tactics  Instructor,  Capt.  David  Bock  ran 
Class  30  through  the  same  tactical  problem 
time  and  again  until  the  class  got  it  right. 

Casualties  had  been  taken  during  the  year 
by  Class  30.  They  began  with  43  candidates 
but  by  the  time  they  arranged  themselves  into 
platoons,  squads  and  fire  teams  for  the  Final 
Assault,  there  were  only  30  left  and  three  of 
these  were  from  out-of-state. 

A night  patrol  begun  in  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  August  started  badly  when  they  were 
ambushed  a kilometer  south  of  Lawler 
Cemetery.  Unable  to  fight  through,  the 
patrol  had  to  make  a long  dog-leg  in  a direc- 
tion away  from  their  helicopter  Pickup  Zone. 
This  made  them  late  across  the  Line  of  De- 
parture (LD),  a cardinal  sin  in  infantry  tac- 
tics when  pre-planned  artillery  fires  are  be- 
ing used. 

Contact  was  made  with  the  helicopters  to 
delay  until  the  PZ  was  cleared.  Assault  times 
were  adjusted.  The  artillery  liaison  officer 
moved  his  Final  Protective  Fire  (FPF)  times 
to  compensate  for  the  changed  assault. 

Two  UH-1H  choppers  from  the  46th  Avia- 
tion Battalion  swept  into  the  PZ  east  of 
Lawler  Cemetery  and  the  patrol  loaded  into 
their  assigned  aircraft. 

The  Landing  Zone  (LZ)  for  the  assault 
force  was  a kilometer  east  of  Lawler.  Flying 


Nap  of  the  Earth,  the  aircraft  landed  into  a 
cold  LZ.  Two  lifts  were  needed  to  get  Class 
30  into  position  for  the  Final  Assault. 

The  objective  was  the  north  slope  of  Hill 
890.  Hill  890  was  heavily  defended  by  an  Op- 
posing Force  (OPFOR)  from  the  127th 
Weapons  Systems  Security  Flight  from 
Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base. 

The  OPFOR  had  mined  the  forward  slope 
of  Hill  890  with  quarter  pound  blocks  of 
dynamite  and  when  Class  30  began  the  Final 
Assault,  the  charges  were  blown  to  simulate 
an  artillery  assault  by  friendly  forces. 

Class  30  moved  to  Hill  890  in  good  order, 
remembering  what  was  taught  in  tactics 
classes.  The  OPFOR  was  directed  to  “die  in 
place”  and  as  Class  30  swept  over  their  posi- 
tions, slumped  in  their  fighting  positions, 
their  ammunition  expended. 

Moving  quickly  over  the  top  of  the  objec- 
tive, Class  30  team  leaders  made  ammuni- 
tion checks  and  redistributed  when  neces- 
sary. Fearing  a possible  counter  assault,  they 
went  into  a hasty  defense. 

“ENDEX”  was  pronounced  by  Capt. 
Clark,  the  Field  Training  Exercise  (FTX) 
Chief,  and  Class  30,  Final  Assault  over, 
moved  out  to  their  next  objective;  a tactics 
examination  the  next  day  at  Fort  Custer. 


By  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Officer  Candidate  Klement  Caron,  left,  and 
Candidate  William  Yoho  from  the  Ohio 
Army  National  Guard,  discuss  their  next 
move  in  the  rain  and  mud  at  Fort  Custer 
Training  Center. 


Major  “Butch”  Baumbraugh  and  CW3  Mike  June  of  the  46th  Aviation  Battalion  bring  their  UH-1H  helicopter  into  a cold  LZ  and  offload 
Class  30  officer  candidates  during  their  last  tactical  exercise  at  Fort  Custer. 


V; 
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LABOR  DAY— 1987 — 


Early  on  Labor  Day  morning,  a foggy  Mackinac  Bridge  awaits  its  walkers. 


Captain  Chevis  Spratt,  Commander  of  the  1776th  Military  Police  Company, 
briefs  his  company  staff  on  the  next  day’s  Bridge  Walk  at  LaSalle  High  School 
in  Saint  Ignace.  “There  will  be  no  alcohol  in  my  Little  Red  School  House, 
understood?” 


MACKINAC  BRI 


Michigan  National  Guardsoldiers  and  members  of  Michigan  State 
for  the  halftime  show  at  the  Labor  Day  night  football  game  betwe 
first  night  time  football  game  and  was  televised  nationally.  Mich 


The  mission  of  the  1776th  Military  Police  Company  was  to  ensure  the  public  safety  by 
separating  the  walking  public  in  the  southbound  lanes  of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  from  the 
vehicle  traffic  in  the  northbound  lanes. 


iWALK  — MICHIGAN  STATE  FOOTBALL 


npany  snaps  off  a sharp  salute  to  his  Commander- 
s party  near  the  end  of  the  Labor  Day  Bridge  Walk. 


iversity’s  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  practice  folding  an  outside  American  Flag 
Michigan  State  and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  This  was  Michigan  State’s 
n State  won:  24-13. 


Assisting  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  and  Michigan 
State’s  ROTC  in  the  half-time  show  was  Mr.  Lee  Green- 
wood, who  sang  a number  of  patriotic  songs. 
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The  American  flag  measured  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  weighed  over  four  hundred  pounds. 


Ever  since  1805,  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  has  been  making  history.  The  Michi- 
gan National  Guard  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Civil  War  and  both  World  Wars  as  well 
as  the  Korean  War.  In  its  State  role,  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  has  helped  keep 
the  peace  in  Michigan  during  the  1913  Cop- 
per Strike  in  Houghton  and  Keweenaw 
Counties,  the  1937  Flint  General  Motors  Sit- 
Down  Strike  and  the  Detroit  Riot  of  1967. 

In  this  150th  year  of  Statehood,  the  Mich- 
igan National  Guard  is  helping  preserve  parts 
of  Michigan’s  history  during  our  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Celebration. 

As  was  reported  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Wolverine  Guard  the  107th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion assisted  in  moving  heavy,  old  mining 
machinery  into  the  Michigan  Iron  Industry 
Museum  at  Carp  River  Forge,  Ishpeming. 

The  107th  was  instrumental  in  another 
Sesquicentennial  project.  As  Michigan’s  own 
Sesquicentennial  gift  to  herself,  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  State  is  building  a 33 
million  dollar  museum,  library  and  archives 
complex  in  Lansing.  Construction  has  al- 
ready started  on  this  building  and  the  com- 
pletion date  is  late  in  1988. 

One  of  the  standing  features  will  be  the 
Arsenal  for  Democracy  display.  During 
World  War  II,  the  Detroit  automobile  in- 
dustry was  converted  to  wartime  production. 
The  thousands  of  tanks,  fighters  and 
bombers  that  were  built  in  the  Detroit  area 
earned  Michigan  the  title,  The  Arsenal  for 
Democracy. 

Part  of  this  display  will  be  a World  War 

11  era  “Jeep”  and  a nose  section  of  a B-24 
Liberator  built  at  Willow  Run  Airport. 

The  Jeep  was  donated  to  the  Michigan 
Bureau  of  History  by  Mr.  Ken  Stevens  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  is  being  restored  to  its 
original  World  War  II  paint  scheme  by  the 
746th  Maintenance  Battalion  as  a Sesquicen- 
tennial project. 

The  nose  section  of  a B-24  Liberator  was 
finally  located  tucked  away  in  an  unused 
hangar  at  Elsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South 
Dakota  after  a world-wide  search  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Military  Affairs.  After  a serial  number 
search,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  owned 
by  the  United  States  Air  Force  Museum  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  After  negotiating,  the  nose  section  was 
accepted  on  permanent  loan  from  the  Air 
Force  Museum. 

Getting  it  to  the  aircraft  restorer  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  proved  no  problem 
for  the  “Good  as  Done”  battalion  in  the  Up- 
per Peninsula.  A line  haul  tractor,  trailer  and 
crew  were  dispatched  to  Elsworth  Air  Force 
Base  in  March  and  the  wreckage  was  de- 
livered to  Kal-Aero,  Inc.  in  Kalamazoo  a few 
days  later.  Their  excellent  restoration  work 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
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This  World  War  II  era  “Jeep”  is  being  restored  to  its  original  combat  paint  scheme  by  the 
746th  Maintenance  Battalion  as  a Sesquicentennial  project.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Jerry 
Batten,  right,  worked  on  this  model  Jeep  during  the  Korean  War. 


The  engines  that  propelled  the  P-51  Mus- 
tang reconnaissance  aircraft  of  the  Michigan 
Air  National  Guard’s  107th  Observation 
Squadron  over  Europe  during  World  War  II 
were  made  in  Michigan.  A Continental  air- 
craft engine  is  being  restored  by  two  retired 
members  of  the  110th  Tactical  Air  Support 
Group  at  Battle  Creek  Air  National  Guard 
Base,  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Ken  Weeks  and 
Senior  Master  Sergeant  Joe  Baines.  When 
the  engine  is  completely  restored,  it  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy 
setting. 

According  to  Mr.  Jim  Drum  of  the 
Yankee  Air  Force  of  Willow  Run  Airport, 
the  Michigan  Air  National  Guard  has  as- 
sisted in  many  of  their  aircraft  restoration 


projects.  “We’ve  got  a World  War  II  C-47 
that  we  couldn’t  keep  flying  without  the  help 
of  the  guys  at  Selfridge.  Their  sheet  metal 
shops  have  been  very  helpful  in  building  just 
the  right  part  for  an  original  restoration,” 
said  Drum. 

Lastly,  the  Sesquicentennial  Artillery 
Through  the  Ages  Shoot  is  scheduled  for 
26-27  September  at  Camp  Grayling.  The  en- 
tire Michigan  National  Guard  community  is 
invited.  Antique  cannon  from  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  and  forward  will  be  fired 
on  Range  40.  The  location  is  Observation 
Point  5,  north  on  Briggs  Road  off  of  County 
Road  612.  See  you  there. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


This  B-24  Liberator  bomber  was  built  at  Willow  Run  Airport  near  Detroit  on  the  25th  of 
August  1944  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  The  nose  section,  which  will  be  displayed 
at  the  new  State  Museum  in  Lansing,  is  being  admired  by  two  members  of  the  Yankee  Air 
Force. 


107th  Engineer  Association  Reunion 


The  107th  Engineer  Association  held  their 
26th  Reunion  at  the  Gladstone  National 
Guard  Armory  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  Armory  park- 
ing lot  looked  like  a Recreational  Vehicle 
camp  site  as  RVs  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia pulled  in  and  set  up  for  the  Reunion. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  107th  Engineer 
Association  are  veterans  of  World  War  II 
when  the  107th  was  redesignated  the  254th 
Engineer  Combat  Battalion  and  fought  their 
way  across  Europe  to  the  Heartland  of  Ger- 
many after  being  cut  loose  from  the  32nd 
Red  Arrow  Division  which  fought  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  of  Operations. 

A “Corn  Feed”  was  held  at  noon  on  the 
8th  on  the  Armory  grounds.  Sergeant  First 
Class  Joe  Patrick  of  the  host  unit,  Company 
C 107th  Engineer  Battalion,  was  the  chief 
corn  roaster. 

A memorial  service  was  held  during  the 
afternoon  for  those  107th  members  who 
passed  away  since  the  last  Reunion.  Retired 
Lt.  Col.  George  Hansen,  an  ordained  min- 
ister, led  the  service.  A Color  Guard  was  pro- 
vided by  Company  C. 

A first  rate  evening  meal  was  provided  by 
retired  Sgt.  1st  Class  Wally  Mokszycke  and 
his  catering  company.  Sergeant  Mokszycke 
was  the  Company  Mess  Steward  when  he  was 
active  and  began  his  own  catering  company 
when  he  retired. 

Sunday  morning  saw  most  of  the  Associa- 
tion gathered  for  breakfast  at  the  Armory 
and  sad  farewells  with  promises  to  meet 
again  next  year  at  the  Marquette  National 
Guard  Armory  on  29-31  July  1988. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Mr.  “Moose”  LaCombe  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie  is  92  years  old  and  has  a hearty  appetite. 
Moose  LaCombe  served  in  the  First  World  War  and  is  one  of  the  last  surviving  members 
of  the  Soo’s  World  War  I Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 


Sergeant  Patrick  Bird  of  Lansing  is  the 
first  person  from  the  Department  of  Military 
Affairs’  Explorer  Post  46  to  join  the  Regular 
Army,  complete  his  tour,  return  home  and 
enlist  in  the  Michigan  National  Guard. 

Sergeant  Bird  was  Captain  of  Explorer 
Post  46  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army 
in  August  of  1984.  He  had  been  a member 
of  Explorer  Post  46  since  1982.  Sergeant  Bird 
was  the  Honor  Graduate  of  his  Basic  Com- 
bat Training  Company  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Missouri  and  also  the  Honor  Grad- 
uate of  his  Advanced  Course  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia.  Following  assignment  to  Fort  Gor- 
don, Georgia  as  a generator  mechanic  and 
team  leader,  Bird  attended  Primary  Leader- 
ship Development  Course  in  early  1987  and 
again  was  an  Honor  Graduate. 

Sergeant  Patrick  Bird  was  separated  from 
the  Army  on  30  July  1987  and  enlisted  in 
Company  D 142nd  Engineer  Battalion  at 
Fort  Custer  on  19  August.  He  was  sworn  into 
the  unit  by  2nd  Lt.  Robert  Sever,  Jr.,  who 
is  an  advisor  to  Explorer  Post  46.  Sergeant 
Bird  will  assume  the  duties  also  as  advisor 
to  Post  46. 

by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 


Guard  Explorer  Goes  Regular,  Comes  Home 


Sergeant  Patrick  Bird  is  sworn  into  the  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  by  his  former  Ex- 
plorer Advisor,  2nd  Lt.  Robert  Sever  II. 
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TURPS’  TRAIN  IN  ENGLAND 


Beans,  stewed  tomatoes,  fried  eggs  and 
boiled  bacon  for  breakfast?  Typical  fare  for 
a British  Special  Air  Service  (SAS)  trooper 
and  for  58  troopers  from  Co  F (Long  Range 
Reconnaissance  Patrol)  425th  Infantry, 
Michigan  National  Guard,  who  participated 
in  operation  HONEY/GIFT-PIRATE/ 
BELL  conducted  10  July  87  to  25  July  87  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

For  58  lucky  Airborne  soldiers  from  Mich- 
igan, AT-87  was  a rare  glimpse  into  the  life- 
style and  training  rigors  of  the  prestigious 
Special  Air  Services  of  the  British  Army. 

On  10  July  87  exercise  HONEY/GIFT- 
PIRATE/BELL  went  into  effect,  60  SAS 
troopers  from  21  and  23  SAS  landed  here 
and  58  members  of  Co  F (LRRP)  425th  In- 
fantry traveled  to  Gatwick,  England  to  begin 
training. 

The  concept  of  the  exchange  was  that  each 
group  would  receive  training  on  the  use  of 
the  equipment  of  the  other  country,  then  the 
culmination  of  that  training  would  result  in 
a long  range  reconnaissance  patrol  using  the 
equipment  and  techniques  of  that  country. 
In  essence  the  Brits  would  become  Americans 
and  the  Americans  would  become  Brits  for 
two  weeks. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  we  Americans 
discovered  that  the  English  and  American 
Armies  are  allies  separated  by  a common 
language.  Who  would  have  guessed  that 
“Bashers  down”  would  mean  take  your 
poncho  shelter  down,  or  “A  nice  piece  of 
kit”  would  mean  good  equipment,  or  “On 
stag”  would  mean  standing  guard,  or 
“Cheers”  would  mean  thank  you.  The 
Welsh  speaking  soldiers  were  even  less  un- 
derstandable and  the  Scottish  soldiers  may 
as  well  come  from  another  planet. 


Six  members  of  the  Michigan  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  recently  won  1st  Place  in  the 
5th  Annual  International  Military  Parachute 
Competition  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
SGT  Gary  A.  Dubois  also  tied  for  first  place 
in  individual  competition. 

The  Michigan  team  was  from  Company 
F (Long  Range  Reconnaissance  Patrol)  425th 
Infantry  headquartered  at  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan. Every  time  the  unit  has  entered  the  com- 
petition it  was  placed  in  the  top  three;  in  1983 
Company  F placed  1st  in  both  team  and  in- 
dividual competition;  in  1984  they  took  sec- 
ond place;  and  in  1986  they  took  third  place. 

There  were  60  military  parachute  teams 
competing  representing  the  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 
Every  U.S.  service  was  represented;  Air 


Despite  the  obvious  communication  gap 
we  received  some  of  the  finest  training  im- 
aginable by  one  of  the  most  professional  ar- 
mies on  Earth. 

The  PSI’s  (Permanent  Staff  Instructors) 
taught  classes  on  everything  from  the  MK  II 
trip-flare  to  immediate  action  drills. 

The  training  was  structured  to  give  the 
U.S.  personnel  a general  overview  of  SAS 
LRRP  operations  and  to  raise  the  physical 
level  of  the  exercise  participants  to  be  able 
to  complete  an  extended  reconnaissance 
patrol  done  in  SAS  fashion. 

The  first  week  consisted  of  technique 
training,  assembly/disassembly  of  the  Stir- 
ling SMG,  FN  Self-Loading-Rifle,  the  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Machine  Gun,  river  crossing 
techniques  and  rucksack  raft  construction, 
absailing  (rappeling)  with  a Petzel  device, 
rendezvous  drills,  agent  contact  drills,  am- 
bush and  immediate  action  drills,  introduc- 
tion to  the  PRC  320  radio  and  BACOE 
codes,  signal  exercise,  land  navigation  exer- 
cise, foreign  equipment  recognition  exercise, 
and  finally  a 1 mile  race  towing  a 75mm  ar- 
tillery piece.  Not  with  a jeep,  but  with  sol- 
dier power. 

The  winners  of  the  race  were  rewarded 
with  an  ice  cold  beer.  That  in  itself  is  not  too 
unusual,  however  the  race  was  held  at  0900 
in  the  morning. 

The  remaining  time  was  spent  planning 
and  executing  a patrol  conducted  in  enemy 
territory  where  the  patrols  had  to  conduct 
a reconnaissance,  report  using  the  PRC  320, 
conduct  an  Agent  contact,  conduct  a link- 
up of  several  patrols  and  finally  conduct  an 
aggressive  ambush  to  destroy  an  enemy 
force,  then  a successful  extraction. 

The  patrols  were  extracted  to  a town  on 


Force  Para-Rescue,  Navy  SEAL,  Marine 
Force-Recon,  thirteen  teams  from  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  and  members  of  numer- 
ous Special  Forces  units. 

The  members  of  Company  F’s  parachute 
team  are  Capt.  John  T.  Koehler  of  Bloom- 
field Hills,  Staff  Sgts.  Wayne  Billings  of 
Warren,  Samuel  Gomez,  Jr.  of  Centerline, 
Ronald  E.  Hamden  also  of  Centerline,  David 
R.  Lincicome  of  Pontiac,  and  Sgt.  Gary  A. 
Dubois  of  Jackson, 
by  Maj.  Michael  H.  Johnson 

"Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  them- 
selves." 

— Abraham  Lincoln 
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Sergeant  Gary  A.  Dubois  practices  one  of  the 
hundred  parachute  jumps  that  allowed  him 
to  tie  for  first  place  in  the  individual  com- 
petition at  the  5th  Annual  International 
Military  Parachute  Competition. 

the  English  channel  called  Newport  where  we 
cleaned  all  of  our  equipment,  turned  in  our 
weapons  and  radios  and  repacked  our  per- 
sonal equipment  for  the  trip  back  home. 

Our  gracious  hosts  provided  a “Social” 
for  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

A “Social”  in  the  British  army  is  where 
soldiers  get  an  opportunity  to  unwind  after 
a hard  training  phase,  tell  each  other  para- 
chute lies,  drink  beer  and  sing  lusty  songs 
with  their  “Mates.” 

Company  F seemed  to  require  no  training 
in  this  area  and  did  quite  well. 

The  following  day  we  loaded  our  packed 
duffle  bags  into  “lorries”  and  we  were 
whisked  to  the  Duke  of  York  Barracks  in 
London  where  we  were  met  by  the  Regimen- 
tal Sergeant  Major  of  21  SAS,  “Tony.”  In 
the  SAS  everyone  is  known  by  his  Christian 
name  rather  than  his  rank  or  family  name. 

Tony  briefed  us  on  the  general  situation 
and  the  terrorist  threat  in  London  before 
turning  us  loose  to  wreak  tourist  havoc  on 
downtown  London.  Fortunately,  no  one  suf- 
fered more  than  sore  feet  from  pounding  the 
pavement  around  Buckingham  Palace,  Big 
Ben  and  Piccadilly  Circus. 

The  25th  of  July  seemed  to  have  crept  up 
on  us  before  we  realized  it  and  we  were  soon 
boarding  the  Royal  Air  Force  flight  home, 
weary,  filled  with  stories  of  England,  the 
SAS,  new  friends  and  looking  forward  to  the 
next  exchange. 

By  Staff  Sgt.  Robert  Lagana 


Michigan  National  Guard  Parachute  Team  Wins 
International  Military  Parachute  Competition 
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Cold  Weather  Operations  School  ’88 


Outside  it’s  85  degrees,  annual  training  is 
over  for  another  year  and  soldiers  are  clean- 
ing the  dust  from  their  equipment  and  shak- 
ing sand  out  of  their  boots  and  sleeping  bags. 
Inside,  the  Cold  Weather  Operations  School 
(CWOS)  planning  cell  is  discussing  ski  bind- 
ings, survival  shelters  made  of  snow,  jump- 
starting  vehicles,  maintenance  problems  in 
sub-zero  weather,  and  frostbite.  The  plan- 
ning cell  is  discussing  ways  to  improve  upon 
last  winter’s  successful  school  and  is  well  on 
the  way  to  making  CWOS  ’88  the  best  possi- 
ble training  experience. 

The  purpose  of  the  Cold  Weather  Opera- 
tions School  is  to  prepare  unit  leaders  to  ef- 
fectively plan  and  execute  winter  training  in 
their  units.  With  Michigan  units  scheduled 
for  Winter  Annual  Training  periods,  this 
school  takes  on  increased  importance.  The 
planning  cell  has  left  nothing  to  chance  in 
their  planning.  Experts  from  The  Northern 
Warfare  Training  Center  at  Fort  Greely, 
Alaska  and  the  Combined  Arms  Team  at 
Readiness  Group  Selfridge  have  been  con- 


Training  to  fight  and  win  in  a cold  weather  environment  means  learning  how  to  use  cold 
weather  equipment,  uniforms  and  tactics. 


Michigan  Guardsman  On  All  Guard  Interservice 
Rifle  Championship  Team 


Victory  was  sweet  for  the  All  Guard  Squad 
at  the  Quantico,  Virginia  Marine  Base,  site 
of  the  1987  Interservice  Rifle  Champion- 
ships, when  they  repeated  their  1985  success 
by  winning  the  Interservice  Rifle  Team 
Championship  Match  and  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  won  the  Infantry  Trophy  Team 
Match,  and  a Michigan  Army  Guardsman 
was  instrumental  in  the  victory.  SP4  Vincent 
Grenier,  464th  Field  Service  Company, 
punched  out  a score  of  489-15  in  the  Team 
Championships.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  winning  Infantry  Trophy  Team. 

Like  the  Interservice  Rifle  Team  cham- 
pionship match,  the  Infantry  Trophy  Team 
Match  was  won  on  the  600-yard  line.  The 
All-Guard  Number  One  Squad  won  this 
match  for  the  first  time  with  1367.  USMC- 
Gold  placed  second  with  1365,  followed  by 
US  AMU  in  third  with  1347.  The  All  Guard 
Squad  attributed  this  win  to:  shooting  their 
average,  shooting  especially  well  at  the  600- 
yard  line  and  to  a concerted  team  effort.  The 
All  Guard  team  consisted  of  team  captain, 
1st  Sgt.  Allen  Sessions,  Wyoming  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  coach  Staff  Sgt.  John  F. 
Zaborac,  Arizona  Army  National  Guard; 
SP4  Vincent  Grenier,  Michigan  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  Sgt.  David  Kerin,  Penn- 
sylvania Army  National  Guard;  Cpt.  Jerry 
Penn,  Oklahoma  Army  National  Guard; 
Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Walraven,  Iowa  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  Sgt.  1st  Class  Jerrel  Neuhaus, 
North  Carolina  Army  National  Guard;  and 
Staff  Sgt.  Donald  Manning,  Washington 
Army  National  Guard. 

By  Capt.  Judith  N.  Looney 


Specialist  Vincent  Grenier  scored  489-15  at 
the  Interservice  Rifle  Championship  held  at 
Quantico  Marine  Base,  Virginia,  to  gain  a 
place  on  the  All  Guard  Interservice  Rifle 
Team. 


FLASH!  FLASH! 

As  we  are  going  to  press  it  is  announced 
that  the  M-60  Machinegun  Team  from  3rd 
Battalion  126th  Infantry,  last  year’s  U.S. 
Army  Machinegun  Champions,  have  won 
the  M-60  competition  at  the  Wilson  Matches 
at  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas.  They  fired  the 
highest  overall  aggregate  score  in  the  com- 
petition. On  to  the  Regionals  and  Fort  Ben- 
ning!  Good  Luck,  Team! 


tacted  for  technical  assistance.  Last  year’s 
lead  instructors  have  met  to  discuss  CWOS 
’88  Program  of  Instruction  and  selection  of 
some  key  instructor  vacancies.  “Much  of  the 
effort  so  far  has  been  directed  at  putting 
together  the  instructor  staff.  The  key  here 
is  experience  in  cold  weather  training.  We’ve 
got  some  very  qualified  people  working  as 
instructors,  but  many  are  needed  since  our 
student  to  instructor  ratio  is  10  to  1.  This 
may  seem  high,  but  that’s  what  is  needed  for 
the  kind  of  quality  instruction  we’re  look- 
ing for,”  said  Capt.  Rudolph  Hornus.  “I’m 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  sur- 
rounding this  school,”  stated  Hornus,  who 
will  be  the  Operations  Officer  for  the  9-23 
January  school. 

If  you’re  interested  in  CWOS  ’88  let  your 
Unit  Commander  or  Training  NCO  know. 
Applications  for  the  school  must  be  in  by  15 
October  1987.  Personnel  attending  the  school 
must  be  E-5  or  above,  be  in  good  physical 
condition  and  have  two  years  to  serve  on 
your  enlistment.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
E-5  thru  E-7  and  Company  Grade  Officers, 
those  under  40  years  of  age,  and  those  with 
no  history  of  cold  weather  injury.  Physical 
conditioning  is  a must.  Students  will  have  to 
pull  the  squad  ahkio  (sled  containing  tent  and 
equipment)  on  skis  and  snowshoes.  In  order 
to  do  this  you  must  be  in  good  shape.  A com- 
bination of  stamina  and  strength  are  re- 
quired. Exercises  designed  for  strengthening 
the  back,  legs  and  torso  will  all  be  helpful 
in  preparing  you  for  this  challenging,  exciting 
school. 
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Mobilization;  The  Chain  of  Command 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  series  of  articles 
on  what  happens  at  Camp  Grayling  upon  a 
Federal  Mobilization  were  written  by  Mr. 
Don  Geiss  with  the  assistance  of  Lt.  Col. 
Douglas  Cardis,  Camp  Grayling’s  Mobiliza- 
tion Planner,  and  were  part  of  an  effort  to 
inform  Grayling  residents  what  would  hap- 
pen if  “the  balloon  went  up.”  We  believe 
they  would  serve  a similar  function  for  the 
readership  of  the  Wolverine  Guard  and  are 
reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Geiss  and  the  Crawford  County  Avalanche. 


“Everyone  will  now  be  mobilized  and  all 
boys  old  enough  to  carry  a spear  will  be  sent 
to  Addis  Ababa.  Married  men  will  take  their 
wives  to  carry  food  and  cook.  Those  with- 
out wives  will  take  any  woman  without  a 
husband.  Women  with  small  babies  need  not 
go.  The  blind,  those  who  cannot  walk  or  for 
any  reason  cannot  carry  a spear  are  ex- 
empted. Anyone  found  at  home  after  receipt 
of  this  order  will  be  hanged.” 

The  order  was  sent  out  by  Ethiopian  Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie  upon  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  Italy  in  World  War  II.  Fortu- 
nately most  of  its  provisions  will  not  be  nec- 
essary or  carried  out  here  but  the  one  cer- 
tainty when  all  out  war  becomes  a reality  is 
that  “everyone  will  now  be  mobilized.” 

Our  immediate  concern  here  are  the  per- 
sonnel that  have  been  in  a regular  training 
program  and  how  they  will  reach  the  front 
lines.  It  will  not  be  simply  a matter  of  a single 
leader  ordering  the  troops  to  head  for  the 
fighting.  It  will  be  a complicated  but  rapid 
series  of  steps  beginning  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  a particular  theater  of 
action  overseas  who  will  relay  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  information  about  a threaten- 
ing situation.  They  in  turn  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  the  President. 

Depending  on  the  situation,  the  President 
may  then  call  up  to  200,000  personnel  for  90 
days.  If  the  situation  demands,  he  can  with 
agreement  by  Congress  extend  the  active  par- 
ticipation for  an  additional  90  days. 

If  in  a fictitious  foreign  country  threaten- 
ing situation,  the  matter  worsens,  Congress 
and  the  President  may  elect  to  declare  a par- 
tial mobilization  of  up  to  1 ,000,000  persons 
for  a period  of  24  months.  If  the  enemy  ac- 
tion warrants.  Congress  and  the  President 
can  call  for  full  mobilization  and  this  would 
activate  all  reserve  component  units,  individ- 
ual reservists,  retired  personnel  and  private 
resources. 

Finally,  the  most  urgent  step  will  be  for 
Congress  and  the  President  to  call  for  total 
mobilization.  That  declaration,  in  addition 
to  activating  the  existing  forces,  authorizes 
the  organization  and  generation  of  person- 
nel and  resources  beyond  the  existing  force 
structure. 


Up  to  the  point  where  only  active  army 
forces  are  utilized,  the  National  Guard  is  in 
a pre-mobilization  posture  where  they  are 
under  the  National  Guard  Bureau  opera- 
tional control.  Once  a single  or  many  guard 
divisions  are  activated,  the  direct  command 
changes  to  that  of  the  regular  army  for  those 
particular  divisions.  The  divisions  that  are 
not  mobilized  remain  under  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  Obviously  if  there  is  full  mo- 
bilization few  if  any  units  would  be  associ- 
ated with  the  National  Guard. 

Mobilization,  however,  would  place  Camp 
Grayling  in  an  entirely  different  operational 
program  because  the  facility  would  become 
the  focal  assembly  point  for  activating  units. 
On  the  local  scene,  then,  highly  complex 
plans  are  developed  for  handling  the  per- 
sonnel. 

Mobilization  Plans  Handle  26,000 
Without  Jam-up 

To  continue  the  fictitious  scenario  of  an 
attack  on  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  a mobiliza- 
tion order  from  the  President,  Congress  and 
through  the  chain  of  command  would  acti- 
vate personnel  at  Camp  Grayling  to  prepare 
for  receiving  troops. 

According  to  the  camp’s  mobilization 
plan,  it  will  expand  installation  activities  and 
facilities  to  mobilize,  train,  and  support  units 
required  to  expand  the  active  army  to  meet 
war  or  emergency  requirements.  A sentence 
that  may  sound  simple  enough  but  in  reality, 
it  begins  an  amazing  series  of  events  that  are 
not  a familiar  picture  even  in  an  area  where 
military  activity  is  commonplace. 

The  first  startling  activity  is  the  arrival  of 
some  60  units  at  the  front  gate  of  the  camp 
representing  as  many  as  26,000  personnel. 


Without  preplanning  they  might  well  arrive 
as  a mob  scene  but  included  in  the  prepara- 
tion is  a schedule  for  the  arrival  of  each  unit 
so  that  the  reception  is  orderly. 

How  can  a jam-up  at  the  camp  be  avoided 
when  traffic  can  delay  arrivals  or  early  arriv- 
als can  conflict  with  other  units?  According 
to  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Cardis,  Camp  Grayling 
Mobilization  Planner,  the  area  has  been 
scouted  and  sites  in  northern  Michigan  pin- 
pointed where  troops  can  be  ordered  to  turn 
off  and  stand  by.  Examples  might  be  airports 
or  state  parks  where  units  could  pull  off  and 
await  a proper  turn  at  going  through  the 
camp  gate. 

That  camp  gate  would  be  a secure  one  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  where  unauthorized  per- 
sons will  not  be  able  to  enter,  unlike  the  easy 
access  that  is  commonplace  now.  This  secu- 
rity action  will  take  place  because  of  the  de- 
clared emergency,  according  to  an  elaborate 
Intelligence  and  Security  plan  included  in  the 
voluminous  (two-inch  thick)  plan  for  Camp 
Grayling  mobilization. 

To  visualize  the  massive  task  presented  to 
the  camp  personnel,  one  might  reflect  on  the 
World  War  II  experience  where  a reception 
center  handled  thousands  of  aspects  of  pre- 
paring persons  for  war.  In  the  Camp  Gray- 
ling plan  there  are  segments  dealing  with  re- 
ceiving, training,  housing  and  preparing  for 
deployment.  That  perhaps  over  simplifies  the 
magnitude  of  the  job.  For  instance,  the  post 
commander  under  mobilization  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  situations  where  short- 
ages exist.  Redistribution  must  be  made  of 
equipment  based  upon  the  priority  of  the 
unit  for  deploying  to  the  front  line. 

Continued  in  the  October  Wolverine  Guard 


An  end-loader  from  Company  D 197th  Engineer  Battalion  is  loaded  on  a railcar  at  Camp 
Grayling  for  shipment  to  a Port  of  Embarcation  and  then  to  Turkey  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  exercise,  Display  Determination. 
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Michigan  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Promotions 

Editor’s  note:  The  Michigan  Army  National  Guard  promotion  list  is  generated  from  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  Standard  Installation  and  Division 
Personnel  Reporting  System  (SIDPERS).  This  issue  carries  Army  Guard  promotions  from  5 August  to  15  September  1987.  The  Michigan  Air  National  Guard 
promotions  are  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  1987. 


PFC 

Adams,  Aaron  F. 

Allen,  Vincent  D. 

Bates,  Charles  E. 
Brockway,  Richard  E. 
Buentello,  James  M. 
Burns,  Patrick  J. 
Campbell,  Patricia  D. 
Case,  Larry  G.  Jr. 
Chaney,  Eugene  T. 
Chmielewski,  Gerald  D. 
Colvin,  Vernon  L.  Jr. 
Crews,  Dorman  A. 
David,  Rolland  J.  Jr. 
Davis,  Patrick  M. 
Delaney,  Frank  M. 
DeMille,  Dennis  L.  Jr. 


Fechter,  Randall  L. 
Fell,  Sarah  L. 

Floate,  Michael  L. 
Golden,  John  R. 
Grondin,  David  A. 
Hamilton,  Kevin  P. 
Harrell,  Ben 
Harris,  Kenneth  W.  Jr. 
Hawthorne,  Andre  M. 
Hightower,  Stacy  M. 
Hillier,  Yvonne  M. 
Holmquist,  Todd  D. 
Hubers,  Gregory  T. 
Isaac,  Sean  W. 

Ivy,  Tamika  L. 
Jennette,  Jeffrey  T. 


Johnson,  Peter  J. 
Johnson,  Steven  M. 
Jones,  Aretha 
Lambert,  Larry  J. 
LeClaire,  Ann  E. 
Lepish,  Daniel  F. 
Loose,  Patrick  S. 
Lumbert,  Keli  E.F. 
Lumbert,  Scott  C. 
Manshum,  Richard  R. 
Martin,  Hassan  A. 
Martin,  Marlon  D. 
Merchberger,  Roger  A. 
Motiryo,  Sadikifu 
Mullins,  Dwayne  D. 
Nelson,  Deon 


SPECIALIST  FOURTH  CLASS 


Dannenberg,  James  A.  II 
Davis,  Fredrick 
Dean,  Benjamin  E. 
Delgado,  David 
Diedrick,  Charles  R. 
Duray,  Duane  R. 
Escobedo,  Richard 
Fadroski,  Kevin  R. 
Fahey,  Thomas  E. 

Fails,  Jimmie 
Flanner,  Brian  S. 

Foster,  Phillip  S. 
Gaffney,  Terry  L. 

Grice,  Robert  L. 

Grodi,  Johnny  S. 
Hagenbaugh,  Jeffery  S. 
Harwood,  Robert  J. 


Huotari,  William  J. 
Jackson,  Nora  A. 
Jenkins,  Tommy  J. 
Karas,  Joseph  M. 
Kothe,  Ronald  R. 
Lawrence,  Donald  D. 
Legg,  Linda  S. 
Leonard,  Russell  A.  Jr. 
Lueskow,  Michael  E. 
Manners,  Oscar  A. 
Manus,  Andre  L. 
Mapes,  Tony  L. 

Marsh,  Thomas  A. 
Massengale,  Irving 
McGovern,  Michael  L. 
McKethern,  Ronald  L. 
Miller,  Harold  R. 


Anderson,  Karen  L. 
Anderson,  John  T. 
Archer,  Dean  E. 
Ashford,  Dale  E. 
Ayotte,  Wilfred  J. 
Baker,  Brian  T. 
Barnes,  William  R. 
Bassett,  James  G. 
Belbeck,  David  L. 
Billingsley,  Ernest  H. 
Birch,  Brent  E. 

Boggs,  Fred  L.  Jr. 
Brown,  Raymond  L. 
Chase,  Mark  A. 
Coffey,  Louis  G.  Jr. 
Cross,  Jeffrey  D. 
Curry,  John  R. 

SERGEANT 

Alcorn,  Donald  L. 
Ashworth,  William  A. 
Barnes,  Allen  R. 
Berger,  Julia  B. 
Blasengame,  Carl  D. 
Brownell,  Richard 
Bullen,  Daniel  R. 
Childers,  Stephen  J. 
Childs,  Gordon  D. 
Clark,  Patrick  E. 
Conley,  Steven  D. 


Cook,  Douglas  G. 
Corston,  Lloyd  E. 
Crawfis,  Mark  J. 
Dombrowski,  Brian  J. 
Elliott,  Gary  L. 
George,  Monroe  J. 
Graham,  Edward  A. 
Hartline,  Calvin  R. 
Hernandez,  Guadalupe 
Hudson,  Charles  T. 
Huston,  Terrie  L. 


Jackson,  Donald  B. 
Janowiak,  Edward 
Jarvis,  Randolph  W. 
Johnson,  Stephen  P. 
Joiner,  Wilton 
Keezer,  Joseph  R. 
Kruzan,  Philip  G. 
Lapalm,  Maurice  L. 
Lee,  Brian  G. 

Long,  Baxter  H. 
Lopez,  Lupe  O. 


STAFF  SERGEANT 


Anderson,  Kenneth  W. 
Armstrong,  Kalena  A. 
Arnold,  Kristie  L. 
Ashley,  Richard  W. 
Baron,  Stuart  J. 
Beachnau,  Charles  E. 
Behning,  Lew  T. 

Bell,  Derek  G. 

Breslow,  Wendy 
Bridges,  Michael  G. 
Brown,  Robert  E. 
Calloway,  Clifton 
Clark,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  Bennie  L.  T. 


Clay,  Ronald  J. 

Coon,  Jerold  T. 

Cooper,  Wilma  M. 
Cunningham,  Luanne  M. 
Decker,  Delmar  L.  Jr. 
Deloney,  Duane  E. 
Derkacz,  Lawrence  W. 
Donegan,  Sean  M. 
Edwards,  Marvin  E.  Jr. 
Ehlert,  Kurt  B. 

Everts,  Jeffrey  E. 

Fall,  Timothy  G. 

Farar,  Jeffery  R. 

Figgins,  Michelle  L. 


Fite,  Johnnie  R. 

Floyd,  Charles  D. 
Frazier,  Elmos  L. 
Gamache,  Gary  A. 
Gawry,  Timothy  J. 
Grant,  Timothy  W. 
Grime,  James  L. 
Grimm,  Robert  L.  II 
Hammond,  Michael  T. 
Haueter,  Donald  L. 
Hazelman,  Gerald  L. 
Hebert,  Paul  A. 
Higgins,  John  A. 
Horne,  Tyrone 


O’Brien,  Kerpatrick  D. 
Perez,  Gary 
Queener,  Charles  E.  Jr. 
Robinson,  Anthony  E. 
Robinson,  Patricia  A. 
Roussey,  Kenneth  T. 
Rudd,  Donald  E. 

Scott,  Lorenzo  D. 

Selders,  Kent  D. 

Smith,  Scott  M. 

Smock,  Joseph  L. 

Snay,  Raymond  H. 
Southworth,  Jonathon  D. 
Stevens,  Harry 
Stewart,  Jay  L. 

Strange,  Tracie  M. 


Miller,  Gerald  R.  II 
Montgomery,  James  E. 
Motley,  Joseph  L. 
Neddo,  Richard  L. 
Novak,  Leslie  L. 
Owens,  Michael  E. 
Padilla,  Louis  J. 
Papendick,  Perry  L. 
Parish,  Jerry  L.  Jr. 
Parsons,  Wilbur  L. 
Patterson,  Jamie  R. 
Payton,  Tyrone 
Peavy,  Rodney  L. 
Petersen,  John  T. 
Phillips,  Bradley  J. 
Price,  Dean  A. 
Rennaker,  Donald  E. 


Lydens,  Dennis  R. 
MacArthur,  Thomas  J. 
MacArthur,  Laurie  L. 
Massie,  Joseph  M. 
McGahey,  Kevin  J. 
McKibben,  Jeffrey  D. 
McPherson,  Tommie  L. 
Mudgett,  Ronald  P. 
Mulkey,  Lynn  L. 

Norris,  Stanley  J. 
Pearson,  Mark  R. 


Huttenga,  John  M. 
Jacobs,  Scott  N. 
Johnson,  Michael  A. 
Johnston,  Robert  C. 
Jones,  Dennis  R. 
Jones,  Jennifer  L. 
Jozwiak,  Walter  G. 
Karhi,  David  J. 
Kastar,  Jay  A. 
Kempinski,  Vincent 
Kibler,  Gregg  A. 
Kirkland,  Terrence  J. 
Kreykes,  Todd  M. 
Landis,  Timothy  R. 


Swann,  Anthony  Q. 
Taylor,  Andrew  A. 
Thrasher,  Donald  C. 
Tiller,  Jacqueline  O. 
Tompkins,  John  R. 
Totten,  Steven  K. 
Trice,  Jeffrey  N. 
Wagoner,  Lee  C. 
Walker,  DeWayne  D 
Watson,  Richard  T. 
West,  Avison  C. 
Westphal,  James  N. 
Wheeler,  Michael  J. 
Wilcox,  David  H. 
Wilkinson,  David  D. 
Williams,  Michael  J. 


Roach,  Jerry  D. 
Rodziewicz,  Eric  C. 
Rogers,  Tanya  D. 
Rondo,  Ryan  L. 
Rosebrock,  David  J. 
Schlachter,  David  I. 
Schneider,  Leonard  A. 
Sherwood,  Robert  F. 
Sieb,  Goff  Tamara  L. 
Smith,  Alton  G. 
Spagnotti,  Frank  D. 
Sprang,  Timothy  J. 
Starkey,  Ross  W. 
Staskus,  Sheila  M. 
Storms,  Daniel  M. 
Tabor,  John  E. 
Trudgeon,  Rene  D. 


Phillips,  William  V. 
Pomeroy,  Craig  A. 
Preston,  James  D. 
Provost,  Kevin  L. 
Schneck,  Michael  T. 
Schneider,  David  R. 
Schneider,  Scott  M. 
Smith,  Scott  E. 
Smith,  Russell  E. 
Stanton,  Kirk  D. 
Taboada,  Mark  K. 


Lange,  Robert  N. 
LaPorte,  David  L. 
Levandowski,  Randall 
Lirones,  Keith  A.  Jr. 
Lochinski,  Timothy  A. 
Lucy,  Alvis  D. 
Luppino,  Benjamin  J. 
Lutz,  Maria  T. 
MacKenzie,  Scott  A. 
Marsh,  Steven  A. 
Maxwell,  Shawn  D. 
McCreery,  Keith  W. 


Wilson,  Natalie  F. 
Wilson,  Michael  D. 
Woodson,  Keith  A. 
Youse,  Roland  F. 

A1C 

Bradley,  April  R. 


Underwood,  Karl  A. 
Wells,  Randy  R. 
Williams,  Alvin  V. 
Wrubel,  Chris 

SENIOR 

AIRMAN 

Haddix,  William  E. 
Murray,  Daniel  A. 
Peters,  Dennis  J. 
Smith,  Scott  A. 


Wheelock,  Norman  M. 
Whitmer,  Tamberlene  H. 
Williams,  Robert  S. 
Zandi,  Kimberly  S. 

STAFF 

SERGEANT 

Sikes,  Yvonne  G. 
Vriezema,  Scott  A. 


Continued  on  page  19 
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McLemore,  Marion  L. 
McNaughton,  Otto  B. 

W.  Meredith,  Ronald  S. 
Milantoni,  Michael  O. 
Millard,  Joseph  H. 

Morey,  Russell  J. 

Morris,  Julie  A. 

Morrison,  Roy  E. 
Mularoni,  Christopher  P. 
Nicewander,  Arthur  W.  II 
Nied,  Michael  D. 

Packer,  Richard  N. 


Battle  Books 

Battle  Books  is  a review  of  books  of  a general  military  nature.  The 
opinions  are  those  of  the  reviewer  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs. 

THE  KILLING  ZONE 

The  Killing  Zone  by  Frederick  Downs  is  an  autobiographical  story 
of  Downs’  one  year  tour  in  Vietnam  with  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
in  1967  and  1968.  It  is  a book  that  should  be  read  by  every  newly 
commissioned  lieutenant  and  every  officer  candidate  or  cadet  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Unlike  most  other  books  about  the  Vietnam  War,  Frederick  Downs 
has  withheld  his  rage  and  written  a book  that  is  explicit  and  honest 
but  in  a different  way.  There  is  no  wounded  stridency  here;  no  moral 
to  be  pondered.  As  he  says  in  his  Preface,  “This  is  the  way  it  was 
for  us,  the  platoon  of  Delta  One-six.” 

In  the  following  editorial,  Downs  writes  about  the  “Dark  Side  of 
Command.”  It  is  about  the  basic  reality  of  combat,  killing  the  enemy 
and  taking  ground. 

This  he  and  Delta  One-six  do  in  the  grim  years  of  1967  and  ’68  from 
Pleiku  to  Tam  Ky  in  I Corps.  The  platoon  is  blooded  early  in  its  tour 
and  matures  quickly  as  they  become  one  quarter  of  Delta  Company, 
commanded  by  a mysterious  voice  on  the  platoon  radio,  the  quietly 
competent  Capt.  Harold  Sells. 

Downs  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  Vietnam  War  in  geopolitical 
terms;  he  simply  tells  how  it  was  in  Delta  One-six.  He  leaves  the  run- 
ning of  Delta  Company  to  Capt.  Sells  and  he  commands,  and  most 
importantly,  leads  his  rifle  platoon. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  Downs  was  severely  wounded  near 
Tam  Ky  near  the  end  of  his  tour  and  had  his  left  arm  amputated  above 
the  elbow.  In  the  Preface  he  describes  how  he  was  welcomed  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Denver  when  he  resumed  his  college 
career.  It  tells  how  this  book  came  to  be  and  why  he  still  writes  about 
the  Vietnam  War  and  lectures  on  the  “Dark  Side  of  Command”  to 
cadets  at  West  Point  and  to  officer  candidates  at  Fort  Benning. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  as  I stopped  at  a traffic  light  on  my  walk 
to  class  across  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Denver,  a man 
stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  “Hi.” 

Without  waiting  for  my  reply  to  his  greeting,  he  pointed  to  the 
hook  sticking  out  of  my  left  sleeve.  “Get  that  in  Vietnam?” 

I said,  “Yeah,  up  near  Tam  Ky  in  I Corps.” 

“Serves  you  right.” 

As  the  man  walked  away,  I stood  rooted,  too  confused  with  hurt, 
shame,  and  anger  to  react. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  the  hurt,  shame  and  anger  still  flood  over 
me  with  the  memory.  But  of  one  thing  I am  certain  — none  of 
the  men  I knew  who  served  in  Vietnam  deserved  to  die  or  to  be 
maimed,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

I think  it  is  necessary  now  to  give  another  view  of  Vietnam,  that 
of  the  day-to-day  life  of  an  infantryman  on  the  ground. 

I have  always  been  asked  what  I thought  about  Vietnam,  but 
never  what  it  was  like  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  for  us,  the  platoon  of  Delta  One-six. 
The  Killing  Zone  by  Frederick  Downs.  Berkley  Non-fiction,  1978 
S3. 95,  271  pages  with  glossary. 


The  Lessons  of  Vietnam  Still  Hold  True  Today 

“Your  job  is  to  kill  the  enemy  and  take  ground!  After  you  finish 
four  years  here,  I want  you  to  realize  all  of  your  training  comes  down 
to  that  bottom  line.  That  is  what  your  job  is  as  a platoon  leader  in 
combat.” 

I made  that  statement  during  a lecture  on  “Leadership”  I gave  at 
West  Point  in  the  spring  of  1986.  I had  looked  out  over  the  young 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  cadets,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
these  innocent,  naive  almost-officers  could  soon  be  in  charge  of  an 
infantry  platoon,  preparing  to  fight  the  enemy. 

I mused  how  woefully  unprepared  they  were  for  the  reality  of  what 
they  would  be  facing.  And  so  I hit  them  between  the  eyes  with  my 
remark  about  killing. 

Needless  to  say,  I got  their  attention.  I also  got  the  attention  of 
someone  else  in  the  audience,  a high-ranking  officer  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  classroom  during  my  lecture. 

Afterward,  I was  admonished:  “Here  at  West  Point  we  do  not  call 
it  ‘killing  the  enemy.’  We  call  it  ‘servicing  the  target.’  ” 

That  struck  me  as  absurd.  At  the  wellspring  of  America’s  future 
military  leaders,  the  phrase  “kill  the  enemy”  was  regarded  as  impolite. 

And  it’s  characteristic  of  a lack  of  mental  preparedness  for  war  that 
ought  to  bother  all  of  us  — especially  at  a time  like  this  when  our 
armed  forces  could  be  drawn  into  combat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Cen- 
tral America. 

Not  only  are  words  being  used  to  hide  the  reality  of  combat,  but 
the  hard-learned  lessons  of  platoon  command  in  Vietnam  have  been 
practically  ignored  for  all  the  years  since  the  war  ended. 

The  Army  these  days  is  teaching  management,  not  leadership.  This 
may  be  appropriate  for  all  of  the  administrative  jobs  the  Army  does, 
but  it  is  not  appropriate  for  the  combat  units:  infantry,  artillery  and 
armor. 

You  cannot  manage  men  in  combat.  You  must  lead  men  in  com- 
bat, and  we  do  not  have  enough  officers  today  who  are  ready  for  that 
job. 

If  I were  in  charge  of  training  combat  officers,  I would  start  by 
establishing  a class  called  “The  Dark  Side  of  Command.”  It  would 
be  about  the  basic  realities  of  combat:  killing  the  enemy  and  taking 
ground. 

This  is  a side  of  command  that  is  rarely  discussed  within  the  military. 
It’s  hard  to  talk  about  because  it  involves  subjects  that  are  taboo  in 
our  society  — subjects  like  death,  fear,  ego,  destruction  and  mental 
illness.  The  “dark  side”  assumes  that  in  war,  there  are  no  universal 
truths  except  the  will  to  survive  and  the  need  to  live  with  yourself 
afterward. 

An  officer’s  first  job  is  to  keep  his  men  under  control.  That  is  com- 
plicated because  men  in  combat  are  on  the  ragged  edge,  and  if  they 
sense  weakness  on  the  part  of  an  officer,  or  if  he  condones  an  im- 
moral act,  they  will  lose  respect  for  him  — and  he  will  lose  control. 

He  is  the  one  who  must  set  the  standard.  His  conduct  determines 
whether  his  men  conduct  themselves  with  dignity  or  become  a mob, 
operating  with  a mob  mentality  in  which  all  common  sense  and  decency 
are  washed  away. 

An  officer  must  also  understand  how  to  deal  with  human  nature 
under  stress.  He  must  be  aware  of  each  soldier’s  motivation,  philos- 
ophy, personal  habits  and  beliefs,  peer-group  pressures  and  societal 
background. 

And  he  must  balance  these  mental  factors  in  an  environment  of 
sleepless  nights,  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  bad  weather,  stress,  anger, 
anxiety,  killing  and  dying. 

In  the  perfect  platoon,  most  of  the  men  will  be  law-abiding,  moral, 
decent  people.  And  it  is  this  premise  on  which  new  officers’  training 
and  preparation  as  soldiers  is  based. 

But  the  perfect  platoon  does  not  exist,  and  officers  should  be  taught 
that  from  the  outset.  They  need  to  know  that  within  their  platoon 
there  will  be  people  who  gamble,  drink,  take  drugs,  sleep  with  prosti- 
tutes, get  into  fights,  are  racists,  deal  in  the  black  market,  defy 
authority,  connive,  malinger,  are  stupid,  have  mental  illness,  are  major 
felons,  rapists  and  killers,  are  petty  criminals,  have  violent  tempers. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Patrick,  David  W. 

Peters,  Bernard  S. 

Pochert,  Jay  E. 

Presley,  Roger  E. 

Roman,  Andrew  M. 

Rose,  Allen  S. 

Rusher,  Leonard  D. 
Scheidler,  Paul  H. 
Schoonard,  Timothy  L. 
Schultz,  Jason  E. 

Scoville,  Steven  L. 

Sebaly,  Nancy  J. 

Shaw,  James  R.  Jr. 

Shirkey,  Jim  W. 

Simula,  Thomas  E. 

Smith,  Lee  A. 

Smith,  Gregory  C. 

Snider,  Jeffery  S. 

Sower,  Douglas  C. 

Spinks,  Lawrence  I. 

Spray,  Randall  L. 

Sprengel,  Steven  L. 

Stauffer,  Wendy  J. 

Stull,  Charles  W. 

Suit,  Scott  L. 

Tillman,  Roosevelt 
Tonge,  Dennis  C. 

Umlor,  Judy  L. 

Underwood,  Christopher  C. 


Valentine,  Andrew  III 
Venturato,  Gary  A. 
Vinton,  Jeffrey  L. 
Waldron,  Gary  L. 
Warfle,  Glenn  R. 
Warren,  Brian  K. 

Webb,  William  T. 
Weber,  Kenneth  S. 
Wetherington,  Phillip  N. 
White,  Carson  R. 
Wierda,  Calvin  W. 
Wolfe,  Kenneth  J. 
Woodring,  Kevin  T. 
Wyckoff,  Ross  A. 

Wylie,  William  K. 


SERGEANT 
FIRST  CLASS 

Bowlsby,  Samuel  L. 
Butsic,  James  M. 
Carlson,  Richard  W. 
Darnell,  Jackie 
Hayes,  Jimmie  L. 
Howard,  Roland  L. 
Hoyle,  Hugh  R. 
Johnson,  Douglas  D. 
Leslie,  Donald  R. 


PLATOON  SERGEANT 

Huddleston,  David  D. 

Hutcheson,  James  L. 

Marttila,  Thomas  J. 

Sprunger,  Kenneth  L. 

MASTER  SERGEANT 

Hough,  Kerry  D. 

Milligan,  David  M. 


FIRST 

LIEUTENANT 

Casselberry,  Gina  Y. 

CAPTAIN 

Cook,  Edward  J. 
Kuenzig,  Keith  M. 
Westman,  Ronnie  J. 


FIRST  SERGEANT 

Briggs,  Edward  D. 

Shipley,  John  M. 

VanFarowe,  Gary  A. 

CHIEF  WARRANT 
OFFICER 

Parker,  Larry  D. 

Papo,  Robert  M. 

Rhoden,  Jerome  D.  Jr. 


MAJOR 

Moore,  Raymond  E. 

LIEUTENANT 

COLONEL 

Copp,  Gary  P. 


VIETNAM  LESSONS  (Continued) 

have  a propensity  to  be  undisciplined,  are  of 
low  character,  are  defiant  or  just  plain  hard 
to  get  along  with. 

How  a young  officer  is  going  to  handle 
these  types  of  men  and  situations  is  some- 
thing he  should  be  thinking  about  ahead  of 
time. 

Officers  need  to  understand  that  the  dy- 
namics of  command  change  in  wartime.  An 
all-volunteer,  peacetime  Army  isn’t  much 
like  a wartime  Army  of  draftees. 

In  a peacetime  Army,  there  is  enough 
stability  for  a new  officer  to  become  ac- 
customed to  his  role  as  platoon  leader. 
Everything  works  pretty  smoothly.  There  are 
experienced  officers  in  solid  chains  of  com- 
mand, there  are  experienced  NCOs  within 
the  units  and  there  is  a force  of  well-trained 
men  who  are  there  because  they  want  to  be. 

The  dynamics  change  radically  in  a draftee 
Army  in  wartime.  The  orderly  way  of  doing 
things  is  disrupted  as  the  Army  expands 
rapidly  with  new  units,  new  officers,  new 
NCOs  and  new  men,  all  of  whom  are  pushed 
through  training  and  rushed  to  the  war  zone 
or  to  support  units. 

The  young  infantry  officer  who  must  take 
command  of  these  draftees  particularly  needs 
lessons  in  the  dark  side  of  command.  He  is 
probably  an  amateur  himself,  unaware  of  the 
tensions  and  undercurrents  that  can  cause 
trouble  in  a platoon. 

The  men  in  a combat  platoon  are  looking 
to  their  officer  every  minute  of  the  day,  con- 
stantly measuring  him  up,  critiquing  every 


decision  he  makes.  The  young  officer  must 
stand  alone  through  it  all  during  combat  — 
as  he  struggles  internally  between  his  raw 
emotions  of  fear  and  self-doubt  while  try- 
ing to  project  to  his  men  the  calm,  confident 
aura  of  a man  who  is  in  charge  of  himself 
and  the  situation. 

Killing  is  easier  when  you  aren’t  an  infan- 
tryman. Men  in  artillery,  air  and  naval  units 
are  much  more  willing  to  participate  in  the 
destruction  of  a target  such  as  tanks,  build- 
ings, ships  and  aircraft,  because  in  their 
minds  actual  human  beings  are  not  involved 
— except  in  an  abstract  sense.  The  infantry- 
man, in  contrast,  often  sees  the  man  he  kills. 

A young  officer  should  expect  different 
reactions  from  the  men  in  his  platoon  to  kill- 
ing, and  he  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
these  reactions  appropriately. 

A combat  officer  must  also  expect  that 
some  men  under  his  command  will  be  killed. 
The  manuals  teach  that  an  officer  can  expect 
to  lose  a certain  percentage  of  men  on  any 
particular  action.  To  the  small-unit  com- 
mander, however,  those  will  not  be  percen- 
tages but  faces  and  names  of  men  who  can- 
not be  forgotten  in  a lifetime. 

The  young  officer  must  realize  that  the 
losses  among  his  men  will  already  have  been 
factored  into  strategic  planning.  Even  if  the 
officer  does  his  job  perfectly,  he  will  lose 
men. 

Some  combat  officers  will  not  be  able  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  long.  Some 
will  handle  it  well.  The  young  officer  must 


know  this  dark  side  ahead  of  time  if  he  is 
to  lead  soldiers  effectively. 

By  Fred  Downs 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Detroit  News 


Second  Lieutenant  James  M.  Shepard 
receives  the  Erickson  Trophy  for  Outstand- 
ing Honor  Graduate  of  Class  30  from  Brig. 
Gen.  Jerome  J.  Mathieu,  Jr. 
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Fireworks,  howitzers  firing  from  the  1st  Battalion  119th  Field  Artillery  and  sixty  Guardsoldiers  folding  a giant  American  flag  at  Michigan 
State’s  first  night  football  game  in  history  — all  on  National  television.  See  Labor  Day  1987,  pages  10  and  11  inside. 
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